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READERS WRITE 





Czech Oppression 

It isn’t often you make untrue state- 
ments, though here is one in your May 
Mth editorial, “Hitler and the Czechs”: 
“Though few of them realize it, the Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia are probably the 
best-treated minority in Central Europe” 
. . . During the last twenty years letters 
from home told of the most unmitigated 
eppression of the Germans by taxation 
and restrictive laws of the Czechs... 
Czechoslovakia is a poor makeshift, sim- 
ply another of the fine products of the 
fools who manufactured the Versailles 
treaty; sooner or later it is bound to dis- 
appear from the map. 

Joseph Hackenberg, Sr. 
Rainier, Ore. 

{While the Czech slate of conduct toward subject 
Germans in the last 20 } ay has not been without 
stain, it is nevertheless true that the Sudeten Ger- 
“are probably the best-treated minority in 
their own schools. 

with Czech. 
They have newspapers free to complain of Czech 
were free enough in the recent 
helmingly for a party 


overw! 
that favors dismemberment of the Czech state. No 
other central European minority has such rights.—Ed.] 


Music and the Animal Kingdom 

Referring to the two articles in the 
June 4th edition of PATHFINDER in re- 
gard to fish and music, I wish to say: 
More than 20 years ago I observed that 
fish like music. 
and I noticed an old-fashioned victrola 
was playing softly, and the goldfish were 
swimming around and keeping perfect 
time to the music. I did not try any 
jazz on them, but I did not think it 
strange at all that the fish were enjoying 
the music. It is not uncommon at all for 
horses to prance to the tune of music. 
No doubt all the animal world, as well as 
the fish and birds, is charmed with good 
music. This ought to be a rebuke to 
jazz lovers... 

Cora Bishop 

Sec’y, Criminal Court, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

{PATHFINDER regrets to add at. this time that 
the editor’s goldfish have had their last swim. The 
fish died quietly, seemingly without regrets. No music, 


either jazz or classical, was playing at the time. 
There was only a terrible silence.—Ed.] 


Mice, Men and Pumps 

Concerning “Spending —”’ in PATH- 
FINDER for May 28th, most any old 
farmer—dumb as he is generally sup- 
posed to be—knows that when his pump 
has to be primed, he will have to keep 
right on priming it indefinitely, unless 
he gets new leathers for it, or else gets 
the dead mouse, or whatever it is, out 
of the cylinder. The great question - is 
how best to spend that part of the $5,000,- 
000,000 used for recovery—how to get 
that dead mouse out of the pump cylin- 
der. It seems to me that the dead mouse 
is not an unbalanced budget, but an un- 
balanced population. Too many people 
in the cities want to trade their labor 
for food and clothing, and too few in 
the country want to trade raw material 
for food and clothing and other finished 
products. One farmer marketing 10,000 
bushels of wheat or 100 steers wears but 
one pair’ of shoes. Ten farmers, each 
marketing 1,000 bushels of wheat or 10 
steers would wear 10 pairs of shoes. This 
would reduce the so-called surplus with- 
out reducing the food supply. 

Wayne Westover 

Feroy, Mont. 


* i . 


. When a person makes the remark, 


I had a bowl of goldfish, 


v 


as is often heard: “Oh, well, the govern- 
ment is paying for it,” that person does 
not realize that he is the government and 
that he will eventually have to pay it all. 
If the people of these United States could 
be educated to the fact that each one is 
as much the government as the other, 
and that he will have to pay, in: propor- 
tion to his means, just as much as anyone 
else of what is spent by the heads of the 
government, there would be quite a dif- 
ferent trend to the spending now going 
on. Each man or woman should realize 
that he or she, individually, is the gov- 
ernment. 
R. Leslie Chiles 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
* * = 

..- We-all know that some spending is 
needed, but still, to go far afield with it 
is another matter. Whether it is a na- 
tion or an individual who spends lavishly, 
it works out to the same thing. 

P. G. Trout 

Lexington, Ky. 


“Disgusting” Kitty Kelly 

Surely any decent person cannot pos- 
sibly admire the strategy of the Kitty 
Kelly Shoe Company in promoting their 
sales increase in such a manner as to 
set the senses throbbing .. . While the 
information contained therein may be ac- 
curate in every detail, your article “Sex 
and Shoes” (PATHFINDER, Business, 
Farm, May 28) is only disgusting. 

While I have been a regular reader 
only a short time, I have nevertheless 
placed PATHFINDER upon a pedestal .. . 
Your articles and editorials have always 
been high in my estimation because of 
their accuracy of subject matter and 
worthiness of thought provoked ... 
There really is no use in informing our 
public of Kitty Kelly’s methods ... 

John Wagner 
Wilmington, N. C. 

[PATHFINDER thinks there was nothing 

gusting” about its Kitty Kelly story. The story was 


a legitimate exposition of an interesting advertisin 
development in the shoe merchandising field.—Ed. 


Salmon and the Japanese 
In an article entitled “Salmon Spat Set- 
tled” (PATHFINDER, April 9), the state- 
ment is made that the salmon spawn in 
American waters, then swim out to the 
open sea. Salmon die after spawning, in 
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most instances in close proximity t. :), 
place of spawning, and do not retur: 
the sea. 

If the Japanese caught the sa!))..,, 
after the salmon had spawned, |! 
would be no damage ... but the Japa 
catch these salmon at the time the sa!)),,,, 
are playing around in Bristol Bay be! 
making the final dash for inland fr, 
water spawning grounds . ,.. If the Ji). 
nese are permitted to carry on inten-i\. 
fishing operations in Bristol Bay, t). 
is positively no doubt that this valu:))), 
industry will be ended not more t!).) 
five years from now ... This salmon {j<})- 
ing and canning industry in the Bri,:.)| 
Bay area regularly employs more t}).) 
10,000 persons and annually yields a {.,.,j 
supply worth about $12,000,000. . . 

Adolf Osterhai 
Chogiung, Alaska 


{What PATHFINDER should have anit was th: 
young salmon go out to the open the 
Pacific salmon dies after spawning. Atlantic sa 
however, may spawn several times, with the ; 
swimming out again to the open sea after 
spawning.—Ed.] 


*® 





More about the Navel Orange 
I notice jn PATHFINDER of Ma: 
that a Stuart Whitten of Los Any 
states in “Readers Write” that in the 7 
there were two navel orange trees s«nt 
to Riverside and that two are still at |! 
erside. In looking up the history of t! 
trees, I find that in 1873, Mrs. Eliza ‘| ib- 
betts received four from Washingt. 
There is but one of these still alive in 
Riverside, 


i A 


B. F. Lindse, 
Riverside, Cal. 


Mother’s Day—Origins 

You give us to understand that \iss 
Anna Jarvis originated Mother's Day 
(PATHFINDER, May 14)... 

It is understood in the Universalist ( 
nomination that Dr. Royal Pullman ori¢- 
inated the idea of a Sunday service in 
memory of his mother in the church 
where he was preaching. The idea 
spread and then was endorsed by the 
florists . . . Children’s Day, or Flower 
Sunday, as it was originally called, is also 
a Universalist invention, Dean Leonard, 
later of Tuft’s College, being the origi- 
nator. 

c A. Ritte I 
Utica, N. Y. 
7 * * 

A glaring misstatement was made | 
Mr. Schindler in his Mother’s Day let! 
(PATHFINDER, Readers Write, May 2: 
Congressional action on Mother’s Day w:s 
not taken at Frank E. Hering’s suggesti:, 
as the Congressional Record will sh» 
Miss Anna Jarvis, in cooperation wit!) 
Senator Heflin, was back of that mov-e- 
ment. If priority alone were enough ... 
neither Hering nor Miss Jarvis is entit)« 
to credit for starting this day. Moth: 
ing Day was known several hundred year's 
ago in England .%. As things go in lil 
it isn’t the person who first suggests some- 
thing who necessarily gets credit for it, 
but the one who establishes the move- 
ment or puts it on the map. Miss Jarvis 
did this at great expense, and started 
an International Mother’s Day Society. 
She first suggested the use of the carn:- 
tion, and suitable buttons for the day . 
Every work of reference, including 
dictionaries give Miss Jarvis credit f 
this day .. 

James Blacl: 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WAR DEBTS— 


Once Again America Fails to Collect 


(nited States Treasury Department 
stood ready to receive almost two bil- 
lion dollars in payments due this week 
on a debt amounting to more than 
(2 billion dollars. No believer in 
miracles, however, the realistic-mind- 
ed Treasury expected to receive only 
<171,763—the rest was to be written 
into the ledgers under the mournful 

ord “Defaulted.” 


Such for the past five years has 
been the history of the world’s great- 
est international obligation—the mon- 
ey owed the United States for assist- 

ce to Europe during and after the 
World war. Regularly twice a year, 
the Treasury has dunned its debtors 
ibroad. And just as regularly, most of 
the debtors have failed to pay. 

Early this month, polite diplomatic 
notes reminded the indebted powers 
that on June 15 another $211,733,194 

is due, and that this semi-annual 
payment brought the total due and 
unpaid since 1933 to $1,891,661,670— 
more than enough to balance the 
\merican budget. Yet no one would 
have been more amazed this week 
than the Treasury had any but the 

inutest portion of that sum been 
paid. Finland—only debtor nation to 

eet full payments throughout the 
post-war period—was to transmit a 
heck for $161,935 through Eero Jaer- 

efelt, her minister in Washington. 
\lso expected was a token payment of 
“0.828 from Hungary. But all the rest 

is to be regarded as bad debt.7 

‘INVESTMENT”: Few indeed were 
the Americans who last week viewed 

prospect of wholesale debt de- 
fault with anything but weary cyni- 
ism. After five years of failure to 
llect, the nation in general seemed 
have become resigned to loss of 

‘i of its “investment” in the war. 

This had not always been the case. 
When the first major defaults oc- 

rred in 1933, a wave of resentment 
swept the country. For years, the 

erage American had agreed heartily 

ith Calvin Coolidge who, when once 

sed to consider reduction of the 

bts, had retorted: “Well, they hired 
money, didn’t they?” 

In point of fact, the answer to Cool- 

lze’s Yankee colloquialism was no. 

and large, they did not “hire” 
sney—they “hired” goods. When the 

\ited States entered the war in 1917, 
the Allies were at wit’s end to find 


r WASHINGTON last week, the 


The Greek debt is an exception. Through a 
nicality, Greece makes partial payments on vary- 
zg dates. Like all other debtors except Finland, 
wever, Greece is regarded as a defaulter 


materials—food, clothing, munitions— 
with which to continue the conflict. 
Their money was exhausted, their 
credit gone, their productive machin- 
ery stalled, 
Accordingly, largely 
Liberty Bond acts in 
advanced about 7 billion dollars in 
credits to Allied combatants. Later, 
through Congressional acts after the 
Armistice, this huge sum was swollen 
to a grand total of $10,350,479,075 by 
further advances for relief and re- 
covery work in war-torn areas. Con- 
trary to common opinion, however, 
little of this money ever left the Unit- 


through two 
1917, America 














Harris & Ewing 


Jaernefelt of Finland, the Only Payer 


ed States. Instead, it was credited to 
fereign accounts in American banks 
and used by the foreign powers to 
purchase materials in this country. 
In effect, therefore, what the Amer- 
ican government did was to borrow 
money from one set of its citizens— 
Liberty Bond purchasers—and turn it 
over to another set—growers of wheat 
and cotton, makers of steel and ma- 
chinery, and producers of all the hun- 
dreds of commodities used in war. 
But to the man in the street, such 
facts meant little. His government had 
“invested” more than 10 billion dollars 
and had the notes of foreign coun- 
tries to prove it. The American peo- 
ple intended to collect with interest, 
and Congress and the White House re- 
flected their determination. 
HAGGLING: Such was the attitude 
that sustained more than a decade of 
unprecedented international haggling. 
Until 1919, interest on the debts was 


paid regularly by all nations except 
Russia, which was in the throes of 
revolution. In that year, the United 
States interrupted payments until the 
whole war debt situation could be 
worked out on a business-like basis. 
This task was virtually completed in 


1925, and by that year the major 
debtors were making regular pay- 
ments. It was expected that by 198% 


America would have received a total 
of more than 22 billion dollars in 
principal and interest payments. 

But this expectation soon received 
a jolt. Debtors insisted that payments 
they made on the American war debt 
were affected by payments they re- 
ceived in the form of reparations 
from Germany—penallties placed on 
that country by the victorious Allies. 
Although the United States insisted 
that there was no connection between 
the war debt and reparations, inter- 
national haggling continued to revolve 
around the subject. 

After the 1929 crash, world econom- 
ic conditions entered a stage of crisis. 
Germany found it virtually impossible 
to meet reparations payments, and 
nations in debt to the United States 
seemed about ready to default. In an 
effort to save the situation, President 
Herbert Hoover produced his famous 
moratorium, under which all debt 
payments were suspended from July 
1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, Meanwhile, 
during the moratorium year, European 
powers conferring at Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, reached an agreement which, 
in effect, brought to an end all future 
reparations payments by Germany, 

With income from reparations thus 
terminated, America’s debtors began 
to default. By 1933, Finland was the 
only nation still making full payments, 
Today, unpaid principal and accrued 
interest have run the total owed this 
country to the stupendous sum of $12,- 


892,022,720.62. This is the record: 
Nation Total Indebtedness 
Armenia isa 22,705,400 .00 
Austria 26,005,480.99 
Belgium - $40,576,360 .97 
Czechoslovakia 165,658,603.61 
Estonia 18,039,718.15 


Finland 8,350,48 L.00 


France ... 4,121,120,502.59 
Great Britain .. 5,263,719,066.73 
Greece 33,868,484 .24 
FI@MMATY. -..6<.- 2,3 16,268.35 
I el dreads 2,019,907 055.68 
ER ot ie 8,300,896 .27 


7 429,514.65 
487,544.98 


Lithuania 
Nicaragua 


Poland ....... 252.159.819.66 
Rumania ...... 63,971.892.36 
Russia 375,742,114.78 
Yugoslavia 61,663,5 15.63 
TOTAL . .812,892,022,720.62+ 


To depression-ridden Americans of 


* Note that this table includes*two nations which ne 
longer exist—Armenia.and Austria. Armenia has been 
absorbed by Russia, whose presert government does 
not honor Russia's debt to America because the debt 
was coniracted by the pre-Soviet Kerensky regime 
When recognizing Germany’s recent absorption of Aus- 
tria, the U. S. State Department warned that it would 
consider the Reich responsible for the Austrian debt. 

























































1933, the threatened loss of this gi- 
gantic sum seemed little less than a 


swindle. Accustomed to being held 
liable for their own debts by law, they 
refused to believe that transactions 
among nations were governed by other 
rules. “They hired the money,” and 
it was up to “them” to repay. 

OTHER SIDE: There was, however, 
another side to the story. Apart from 
all considerations of right and justice, 
there remained the perplexing ques- 
tion of whether, as a practical matter, 
the debt could ever be paid. 

To begin with, by 1933, Germany 
had ceased paying reparations, Un- 
til the conference at Lausanne, she 
had spent about 5% billion dollars on 
such payments. As long as the allied 
powers received this money, the allied 
powers met their semi-annual install- 
ments on the debt owed the United 
States. When Germany ceased paying, 
however, nations in debt to America 
ceased paying. The British argument 
in this respect has been typical: Great 
Britain since 1933 has held that she 
cannot be expected to pay her Amer- 
ican debt while she herself is not able 
to collect war debts owing to her. 

In ordinary finance, moreover, the 
ability to discharge a debt depends 
solely on the ability and willingness 
of the debtor to pay. In international 
finance, however, there is a second 
consideration—that of whether or not 
the creditor is able to accept payment. 
After years of study and public discus- 
sion, it has become the opinion of 
many outstanding economists that the 
war debt can never be paid because 
the United States, although insisting 
on payment, cannot afford to accept it. 

This apparent paradox springs from 
the fact that there are but two main 
ways in which an international debt 
of such magnitude can be discharged— 
in gold or in goods. 

It is clear to many experts that 
payment in gold would be unfeasible. 
The total gold reserves of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy, who together 
owe by far the greatest part of the 
debt, do not aggregate half of what 
those nations owe America. A few 
payments in gold might be made, as 
was Great Britain’s last installment in 
1932, but only at the price of dis- 
rupting foreign currencies at a heavy 
cost to America and the world. 

The debts could be paid in goods. 
Most debtor nations, prior to 1933, 
were willing to discharge their obli- 
gations by sending goods free to 
America in return for debt reductions 
and eventual cancellations. But this 
the United States was unable to allow, 
because any such flood of foreign 
goods would inevitably injure Amer- 
ican economy. <A heavy influx of 
products from abroad would naturally 
kill off demand for domestic materials, 
and the inescapable result would be to 
disrupt American production § and 
throw people out of work. 

COLD FACT: Faced with this seem- 
ing impasse, economists, financiers 
and politicians have offered numerous 
suggestions for “settling” the highly 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Five Fields 


Five subjects very much in the news 
last week were these: (1) Politics, (2) 
International Affairs, (3) Labor, (4) 
Crime detection and (5) Commence- 
ments. In each of these fields Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took a hand. 

Politics: Most notable development 
on the American political scene last 
week was the intensive activity of 
what anti-New Dealers had come to 
call a “purge” committee. Reportedly 
consisting of Thomas Corcoran, Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Harry Hopkins, assist- 
ant Attorney General Joseph Keenan 
and James Roosevelt, son and secre- 
tary of the President, the group was 
generally supposed to have backed 
loser Otha D. Wearin against Senator 
Guy M. Gillette in the lowa primaries 
(see page 5). Principal target of crit- 
ics last week was Harry Hopkins, who 
was accused of having misused his po- 
sition as WPA administrator in issuing 
a statement in support of Wearin. 
After Gillette had won, the President 
struck back at the critics by declaring 
that Hopkins had been entirely within 
his rights in making his remarks. The 
critics, however, were not convinced; 
they insisted that relief administra- 
tors, handling money paid by all tax- 
payers, should not try to influence re- 
lief workers. 

International: Actions by Roose- 
velt in the international field were 
these: (1) he signed an act which has 
as its purpose the curbing of foreign 
propaganda in this country—the meas- 
ure requires employees of all Amer- 
ican publicity firms doing press-agent 
work for other countries to register 
with the Secretary of States; (2) he 
warned of possible revocation of the 
licenses of American pilots and air- 
plane mechanics who aid in revolts 
against established governments. 

Labor: At a press conference the 
President said he would send a com- 
mission to Great Britain this summer 
to study labor laws of that country 
and report to him. Just what action 
would follow the report Roosevelt did 
not say, but John L. Lewis, suspi- 
cious that the purpose was to amend 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, said 
he would not sanction representation 
of the C. I. O. on the commission. The 
British Trade Disputes and Trade 
Union Act, passed after the general 
strike of 1926, has such points as 
these: “sympathetic” strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden; trade unions are 
permitted but not required to register 
with the government; and unions and 
union officials are criminally and fi- 
nancially liable for an illegal strike. 

Crime: To the Senate the President 
transmitted a request for $50,000 to 
aid G-men in tracking down the kid- 
napers of James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5% 
vears old, of Princeton, Fla. (PATH- 
FINDER, June 11). One day later, 











Chief G-man J. Edgar Hoover 
page 13) announced that the bod 
the boy had been found, that 
£10,000 ransom had been recov: 
and that a suspect had been arrest.) 
The prisoner was Franklin Pierce \ 
Call, 21, who had formerly lived 
the same house with the Cash }.\. 
parents. Hoover said that McCall !) 
confessed writing the ransom )).\:: 
and collecting the money. 
Commencement: To 435 gradu 
of the Naval Academy at Annap: 
the President gave the advice to 
tain a well-rounded education in 
in order to understand the problems «/ 
the time. In addition, he told , 
story of the “only time I disgr: 
myself.” It occurred at a Naval Acai 
emy commencement during the W.)\\! 
war when the President, then assis! 
Secretary of the Navy, fell asleep 
the platform “directly in front of | 
entire graduating class. Could 
thing be more unmilitary, more 
miliating—but more satisfactory * 


Congress: Cleanup Drive 


Like a farm boy headed for a | 
nic, Congress pitched into its ch 
last week, eager to clean them up : 
adjourn for the summer. As the wee 
neared an end, two major tasks—t 
relief-recovery and the wage-ho 
bills—were awaiting completion. 

RELIEF-RECOVERY: By holdin 
the Senate in night session for thr 
consecutive evenings, majority leade: 
Barkley pushed through the controv: 
sial “lending-spending” relief bill t: 
60-10 victory. Before the vote, \: 
Dealers, with the aid of the Presid: 
staved off a rush of amendments «: 
signed to restrict Roosevelt’s pow: 
over the $3,723,000,000 appropriati: 

The most important of these w: 
one which earmarked PWA funds | 
specified projects and another whi 


prohibited Federal gifts and loans |) 


communities intending to build pow: 
plants in competition with existi 
private utilities. The first went dov 
to defeat after Senator Alva Ada 
read from the floor a letter from |! 
President requesting a “flexible” 1 
lief bill. To kill the second, Bark! 
promised the membership that Roos 
velt would not approve any grant f: 
competitive power construction un!!! 
the community making the applicati: 
had made a fair offer to buy out p: 


vate power interests in its localil). 


Already passed by the House, the b 
after Senate passage was sent to co! 
ference committee. 

WAGE-HOUR: During a week 
wrangling, Senate and House confe: 
ees slowly approached a workab! 

+ The President’s sleep made news on one ot 
occasion last week. To a group of Congressic 


leaders he revealed that one night at the White H« 
he had dreamed that an airplane had crashed ; 


the Washington airport, generally considered one «' 


the most hazardous fields in the country. Next ds 
after the President had told of his dream, a wid 
awake Congress decided to take some action 

building another eirport. 
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compromise on the wage-hour bill. 
Nub of the trouble was this: The 
House version provided a 25-cent min- 
‘mum hourly wage, increasing to 40 
cents in three years, and a 44-hour 
iximum working week, decreasing 
to 40 hours in two years. Thereafter, 
both limits would be enforced as law, 
with no exceptions. The Senate meas- 
ure. on the other hand, called for im- 
diate establishment of the 40-cent 
hour and the 40-hour week, but with a 
five-man administrative board em- 
powered to make numerous exceptions 
for different industries and regions. 

For several days, each group held 
fast to its own bill, Finally, this com- 
promise was worked out: 

\ basic wage of 25 cents an hour 
would be gradually increased to 30 
cents in two years. Thereafter, ad- 
ministrative boards appointed for each 
industry by the Labor Department 
would determine minimum wages 
within a 40-cent limit. A 44-hour 
week would be gradually reduced to 
1) hours, and the same boards would 
thereafter set the maximum work 
weeks for each industry. 

After approving this, however, the 
conference committee suddenly did 
in about-face and voted for this plan: 
to establish at once a basic wage rate 
of 25 cents an hour; to increase it to 
30 cents after a year; and to force all 
industries to a 40-cent minimum with- 
in seven years. 

As the week neared an end, trouble 
loomed. Balking at the changed con- 
ference plan because it was not flex- 
ible enough, a group of southern sen- 
itors threatened to filibuster away all 
hope of early adjournment. 

ITEMS: While most Congressmen 
still hoped for a rush to adjournment, 
other legislative items of a relatively 
ninor nature remained to be com 
pleted. These included: 

g A resolution to investigate charg- 
es of political use of relief and recov- 
ery funds, The resolution, sponsored 
by both New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers, awaited Senate action. 

@ The civil aviation, merchant ma- 

ie and Agriculture Department ap- 
ropriation bills, all in conference 
etween the two houses. 

G The $300,000,000 second deficien- 
bill, under debate last week in the 
H use, 
@ A resolution for a Congressional 
mopoly investigation, approved last 
eek by Senate committee. 
Seen ere 


lowa Primary: Gillette’s 
Until a Tuesday afternoon in May, 
ie campaign for last week’s lowa pri- 
iry, as far as the Democratic nomi- 
ition to the United States Senate was 
neerned, was an apathetic five-can- 
lidate contest with all the odds on 
indsome, silver-haired Senator Guy 
|. Gillette to win. 
Appointed to the Senate in 1936 


tipon the death of Senator Louis Mur- 


} 


hy, Gillette had expected to sail 
hrough to re-nomination without go- 


NATIONAL 


ing home to speak against his four op- 
ponents, most important of whom was 
Representative Otha D. Wearin, 35. 

Chief characteristic of the primary 
contest until May 24 was the monot- 
ony with which all five candidates 
pledged loyalty to President Roose- 
velt. Then in Washington, lowa-born 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins 
called in a Des Moines newspaperman 
and said: “If I lived in lowa I would 
vote for Otha Wearin on the basis 
of his record.” 

Immediately, the dull Towa primary 
became a red-hot political fight, in- 
volving charges that the New Deal 
was using WPA.to support Wearin. 
The primary-then settled down to an 
intra-party tug-of-war between the 


state Democratic machine, supporting 
Gillette, and the “100 per cent New 
Dealers,” endorsing Wearin. 


The lat- 











Senator Gillette Won Two to One 


ter group seemed to include Hopkins, 
Presidential adviser Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, and son James Roosevelt, who 
sent a telegram to an Iowan in which 
he referred to Wearin as “my friend.” 

Between the two candidates’ suppor! 
of the President, there was little ap 
parent difference. On 19 important 
New Deal measures introduced from 
1932 to 1936, Wearin had voted for 14, 
Gillette for 13. After he went to the 
Senate, however, Gillette voted agains! 
the Supreme Court enlargement plan. 
Although Wearin based his campaign 
on the slogan, “A vote against Wearin 
is a vote against Roosevelt,” the issue 
in the Wearin-Gillette race was nol 
Roosevelt’s popularity, but what Gil- 
lette called “the meddling of outsiders 
in lowa polities.” 

Less than half of those who voted 
for President in 1936 bothered to vote 
last week at Iowa’s polls. Democrats, 
two to one, chose Gillette. Republi- 
cans chose former Senator Lester J. 
Dickinson on his platform of being 
“against everything New Dealish.” 
Nearly twice as many voters register- 
ed as Republicans than as Democrats, 






probably because 66 per cent of lowa’s 
county officers are Republican, and 
county elections aft due this fall. The 
primary results were interpreted gen- 
erally a victory for the state’s Demo- 
cratic political machine over the “left- 
wing” New Dealers who had tried to 


influence the vote from Washington, 
_— oe —”—™ 


Jersey: Fireworks, Courts 


[In his determined effort to keep 
“radicals” out of Jersey City, Mayor 
Frank Hague does not hesitate to use 
his official and political powers to 
stage spectacular demonstrations 
against his foes. In their equally de- 
termined effort to gain a foothold in 
Jersey City, Hague’s opponents must 
limit themselves largely to the tedious 
processes of law. 

Last week the “battle of Jersey” was 
being fought out along these lines. In 
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Hague: “It Satisfes Me Completely 


Newark and Jersey City, rotten eggs, 
fireworks and brass bands all played 
a part in pro-Hague, “anti-red” demon- 
strations. Meanwhile, anti-Hague 
forces continued to fight in court 
against alleged violation of their con- 
stitutional rights by the Mayor's po- 
litical machine. 

FIREWORKS: The fireworks start- 
ed in Newark, a city not under Hague’s 
domination, when Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas attempted to give a 
speech he had been prevented from 
delivering earlier this spring in Jersey 
City. Just as a meager crowd of 300 
had settled down to hear the tall, 
mild-mannered Socialist, a blaring 
brass band followed by some 50 men 
in overseas caps swung into the park 
and headed for the platform. 

Immediately, according to disinter- 
ested reporters, six mounted police- 
men cleared a path through the crowd 
and permitted the “parade” to ap- 
proach the speakers’ stand. When 
Thomas attempted to speak, he was 
greeted first by boos, then by a hail 
of rotten eggs, fruit and vegetables 
(see cover cut). In the ensuing melee, 
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a police horse shied against the flimsy 
speakers’ stand, demolishing it, and 
Thomas toppled backwards to the 
ground. 

Unhurt, he climbed a park bench 
and, his sparse white hair dripping 
with egg yolk, pleaded to be heard. 
It was useless. At each attempt, the 
band blared, cat-calls echoed and 
missles flew. Finally, when rioters 
grabbed pieces of the broken platform 
and advanced threateningly, the So- 
cialist left the park surrounded by 
police. 

Later, Thomas, who had received a 
permit to speak in Newark, bitterly 
protested his treatment and accused 
the city’s police of aiding the rioters 
by “inefficiency or collusion.” He in- 
sisted that the brawl had been in- 
spired from Jersey City, demanded 
apology and investigation, and gave 
notice that he would return. Michael 
P, Duffy, Newark’s Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, wired an apology and began 
an inquiry. But Commissioner Joseph 
Byrne, Jr., who believes in Hague’s 
policies, warned that he would issue 
no more permits to Thomas. 

Two days later in Jersey City, 
Hague, who denied all connection with 
the Newark affair, staged what he 
called “the greatest demonstration for 
Americanism ever held.” Urged by 
newspaper advertisements and posters 
to “stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Mayor Hague and keep the Commu- 
nists out,” 60,000 men and women 
packed the city’s streets to watch a 
parade of militia units, civic clubs and 
A. F. of L. unions, led by the Mayor in 
person. Flags and bunting were 
everywhere, and exploding fireworks 
spelled out above Jersey City such 
slogans as “KEEP OUR COUNTRY 
SAFE FROM COMMUNISM” and 
“REDS STAY OUT OF THE U. S. A.” 

Proudly, Hague declared: “It’s Amer- 
icanism ... It satisfies me completely. 
Here is the only answer.to radicalism; 
I allow the people to talk.” 

COURT: Meanwhile, despite such 
excitement, the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization and the Civil Lib- 
erties Union, which together bear the 
brunt of Hague’s attacks on “alien 
reds,” continued their court battle for 
a Federal injunction — restraining 
Hague’s lieutenants from interfering 
with their rights of free assembly and 
free speech, 

A parade of 22 witnesses, mostly 
labor organizers, iestified they had 
been searched, beaten and “deported” 
from Jersey City by police while at- 
tempting to distribute circulars or 
conduct meetings. Others charged that 
Hague aides had forced owners to re- 
fuse use of their halls to labor unions. 
Repeated attempts by Hague lawyers 
to quash the proceedings were denied 
by Federal Judge William Clark. 

Highlight of the legal battle was still 
to come, however, when Hague him- 
self was to take the stand. Under 
summons to appear, the Mayor held 
himself ready to testify on half an 
hour’s notice. When the time came, 
he told friends confidently, he would 
say “plenty.” 
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Canton Carnage 


Nowhere else in the world do human 
beings live in such poverty and pro- 
fusion as in China. Nowhere else in 
China is the poverty more dense than 
in Canton, where the steaming Pearl 
River resembles a vast raft made of 
hundreds of houseboats. Down upon 
this tempting target last week swarm- 
ed droves of Japanese Navy planes. 
Bombs aimed in the general direction 
of the Pearl River bridge splintered 
the flimsy, sardine-packed houseboats. 
Other bombs, aimed at railroad sta- 
tions and government buildings, de- 
molished every classroom in Sun Yat- 
sen University, blew out one wall of a 
French-owned hospital, crippled a 
main power plant, and took the stag- 
gering total of 2,000 lives. 

To the glare of burning buildings 
and the frightful cries of those who 
were trapped alive in the debris, res- 
cue workers went out to minister to 
Canton’s misery. As they worked, 
Japanese planes swooped over them 
with machine guns whining. No soon- 
er had rescue work begun after one 
air raid than sirens warned of a new 
raid. By the 12th consecutive day 
of bombing, the dead and wounded 
numbered 8,000 and half the city’s 
normal 1,000,000 population had fled. 


When the British Foreign Office an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
that His Majesty’s Ambassador in To- 
kyo had voiced his government’s “hor- 
ror” at the carnage of Canton, Labor- 
ites demanded that Britain “do more 
than hold up its hands in holy horror.” 
To hold up horrified hands, however, 
was all that any power did last week. 
The I'rench Ambassador at Tokyo pro- 
tested. The U. S, Consul General at 
Hong Kong filed complaint against the 
bombing of two American-owned 
properties, Lingnam University and a 
Standard Oil storage plant. 

Earlier, at Washington after a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
issued a statement expressing “em- 
phatic reprobation” of the “slaughter 
of civilian populations” in China and 
Spain. At Nashville, Tenn., Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, cautiously inch- 
ing out from the iceberg of American 
isolation, called for a world order 
based on law and declared that “with 
the use of armed force assuming .. . 
scarcely imaginable brutality,” the 
United States would willingly join 
other nations in “humanizing .. . the 
rules and practices of warfare.” 

These reproofs served only to anger 
Japan, where the Canton bombings 
were defended as differing only in 
scale from other bombings, Tokyo’s 


press turned its fury’ especially 
agains! Britain. “To carry out its 


”” 


imperialistic rule,” editorialized the 
newspaper Kokumin, “Britain con- 
ducted indiscriminate aerial bombard- 


ments in Arabian region, in the i; 
rior of India, ete... .” 

While the Japanese Navy kill: 
more people last week, the A: 
achieved more important military 
cess. Kaifeng, capital of Honan pr: 
ince and 10th century capital of Chi 
fell into Japanese hands and wit}! 
the eastern half of the Lunghai r. 
road—fourth longest track in a cv) 
try that has fewer miles of railr: 
than the state of Nebraska. As the 
vading army turned southward tow: 
Hankow, a steady stream of refus: 
plodded west from the city. By ; 
large, they were the same poor wre! 
es who had already fled west f: 
Shanghai and Nanking. In New Y: 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt Jr., ch: 
man of the United Council for | 
ilian Relief in China, summed up w! 
Far Eastern correspondents had Jong 
been thinking: “New words or ne. 
metaphors are needed” to descril 
China’s calamity. 


_—s 





Spain: Complications 


In its second month, Spain’s civi 
conflict was dubbed “The Little Wor), 
War.” Full of international compli: 
tions from the first, it deserved 
name more than ever last week. 

Mediation: At a meeting of the 2 
month-old Committee for Non-Inter- 
vention in the Spanish War, Russia 
withdrew the last remaining ob- 
jections to the British plan for equ:'! 
withdrawal of foreign “volunteers” 
from both sides in Spain, but insisted 
that a sea patrol be established | 
keep watch over foreign ships doc! 
ing at Spanish ports. After the Com- 
mittee adjourned to consider this pro- 
posal, the State Department in Was)h- 
ington revealed that it was consider- 
ing a British suggestion to set up 
new international commission. Con- 
posed of private citizens of Britain, 
the United States, Sweden and Nor- 
way, it would visit the scenes of bom))- 
ings in Spain to determine if the are:s 
affected were legitimate military ob- 
jectives or objects of military spite. 

Devastation: Just one day after th: 
American and British governments 
had protested against indiscriminai: 
bombings in Spain and China (se: 
col, 2), Insurgents began air raids ove: 
Loyalist Spain. Airplanes of Germa 
and Italian make bombed towns along 
Spain’s eastern seacoast, killing 21)! 
persons in three days and injurine 
600 more. At Alicante, importan! 
Loyalist seaport, bombs crippled thre: 
British vessels. A single Rebel se: 
plane bombed and wrecked the Bri! 
ish-operated Spanish port of Gandi« 

Flying in three V-formations, nin 
gray planes of “unknown nationality” 
flew 40 miles into French territory, 
dropping eighteen 200-pound bombs, 
destroying an electric power line and 
narrowly missing the Toulouse-Barce- 
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iona railway over which supplies are 
carried to Loyalist Spain. They re- 
peated their foray the next day, but 
were driven off by anti-aircraft guns 
which had been set up at the order 
of angry French Premier Daladier. 

Dissension: In the Insurgent town 
of La Linea in southern Spain, where 
German and Italian technical advisers 
have been stationed for nearly two 
vears, Civilians found on their door- 
steps leaflets which carried the mes- 
sage: “Down with Fascism! Long 
live the Republic!” Rebel authorities 
reportedly arrested and shot 44 La 
Lineans, 

Nearby in Gibraltar, disgruntled In- 
surgent officers who had come from 
Seville to buy British medical sup- 
plies complained openly that “the dic- 
tutorial manner of German and Italian 
oticers is unbearable.” Travelers ar- 
riving in Gibraltar told three stories: 
(1) that Spanish Rebel officers, afraid 
that Germany and Italy intended to 
keep military control over Spain after 
the war, had broken into German 
headquarters at Seville and stolen im- 
portant maps and documents; (2) that 
Spanish Rebel officers were under ar- 
rest in garrisons throughout Rebel 
Spain because they had exchanged 
fisticuffs and even pistol shots with 
ltalian officers on the day set aside 
to celebrate Italian and Spanish soli- 
larity; and (3) that widespread re- 
seutment of Italian and German in- 
discriminate bombings had led to 
street-fighting between Spaniards and 
foreigners in Seville, reportedly re- 
sulting in 14 deaths. 

fe a 


Germany: Blondes, Jew 


Three blondes—a German, an Eng- 
lishwoman, an Austrian—and_ the 

orld’s first and most famed psycho- 
inalyst, a Jew, figured last week in a 
potpourri of news from Germany. 

German: Big blonde Emmy Sonne- 

in married the second ranking Nazi, 
Hermann Goering, two years ago in 
berlin’s Protestant Cathedral while 

ir planes spiralled overhead. Last 
week she had made Goering a father 
for the first time. The baby was a 
girl, named Edda after Mussolini’s 
favorite daughter. 

Englishwoman: Fair-haired Unity 
Valkyrie Freeman-Mitford, daughter 

Lord Redesdale, is a petal-skinned, 
‘tout-legged young lady who has had 
crush on Adolf Hitler ever since she 

et him in a Munich cafe in 1934. 
Since then she has been entertained at 
Hitler’s Berchtesgaden villa and toast- 

| by Field Marshal Goering as “the 
leal Nordic woman.” An ardent 
\azi, Unity once ended a contribution 

the Jew-baiting newspaper, Der 
‘iuermer, with the words: “Please 
ublish my name, for I want every- 
one to know I’m a Jew-hater.” 

Last April publicity-loving Unity had 
'o be rescued by London police when 
he wore a swastika badge to a rally 
Spanish Loyalist sympathizers. Last 
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fortnight she began travelling through 
the extremely explosive Sudeten Ger- 
man section of Czechoslovakia with 
an autographed picture of Hitler in 
her luggage. Czech gendarmes found 
the picture. A Czech policewoman 
stripped and searched the English girl, 
on suspicion of espionage. The epi- 
sode called forth the shrill indigna- 
tion of the Nazi press, which was also 
angry because a tipsy Czech soldier 
had shot at two Sudeten Germans in 
a cafe at Eger. 

Austrian: In Vienna, platinum blonde 
Countess Vera Fugger von Baben- 
hausen married imprisoned ex-Chan- 
cellor Kurt Schuschnigg at a wedding 
the bridegroom did not attend, One 
of the most beautiful women in Vienna, 
Countess Vera is the divorced mother 
of four children (PATHFINDER, June 
11). Last December, it was learned 
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Freud Took Up Exile at 82 


last week, the Vatican quietly chang- 
ed the Countess’ divorce to an annul- 
ment, thus permitting a Roman Catho- 
lic marriage. Schuschnigg was repre- 
sented at his wedding by his brother. 
At the end of the ceremony the bride 
received a letter: “By this time we 
should be man and wife. This makes 
me extremely happy. A_ thousand 
kisses. KURT.” 

Jew: The first prominent Jew to 
escape Austria since anschluss ar- 
rived in London last week. His for- 
tune gone, his publishing house con- 
fiscated, the “father of psychoanaly- 
sis,” Dr. Sigmund Freud, took up exile 
at the age of 82. With him he brought 
his wife, daughter Anna, chow dog 
Lun, and manuscripts representing his 
lifework, a psychoanalysis of the Bible. 

Freud, the man who put such terms 
as “Oedipus complex,” “fixation,” “in- 
hibition,” and “suppressed desire” into 
the popular vocabulary, began his 
studies of man’s unconscious mental 
processes in the 1880’s. His Siudies 
on Hysteria (1895) and The Meaning 
of Dreams (1900) founded the psycho- 
analytic movement, Freudians work 
from the premise that man’s sexual 












life begins at birth and has its first 
climax at about the fifth year, when it 
is interrupted until puberty. They 
believe that the dreams and “slips of 
the tongue” of normal men, as well as 
the neuroses of abnormal men, can be 
traced to obscure, half-forgotten child- 
hood experiences, usually sexual in 
character. The Nazis have long at- 
tacked Freud’s stress on sexuality. 
Last week, recording Freud’s depart- 
ure, the Voelkischer Beobachter did 
not mention his name, but referred to 
his school of thought as “that porno- 
graphic Jewish specialty.” 


Latin America: Clouds 


True to its long-standing reputation, 
stormy Latin America last week was 
full of squalls and rumblings. From 
“murky” Mexico, just below the Rio 
Grande, these storms increased in in- 
tensity as they moved south, becom- 
ing war clouds over Ecuador & Peru 
and Bolivia & Paraguay. 

Mexico: While the Mexican Defense 
Ministry announced that all was quiet 
in San Luis Potosi state where the 
short-lived “rebellion” led by Gen, 
Saturnino Cedillo had been quelled 
(PATHFINDER, June 11), revolt flar- 
ed on two other fronts—in Congress 
and in “Godless” Tabasco state. The 
Congressional revolt, the second move 
within three weeks to force modera- 
tion in President Lazaro Cardenas’ 
policies, was led by Deputy Gen, 
Emilio Acosta. Despite administra- 
tion browbeating, he obtained a ma- 
jority vote for an inquiry into the 
President’s largest and pet community 
farm project in the Laguna region, 

Meanwhile, the Cardenas govern- 
ment quickly,moved to quiet a Catholic 
revolt in Tabasco state. The strained 
relations between Catholics and the 
present anti-religious regime of Goy. 
Victor Manero had been heightened as 
the result of a police attack on a 
Catholic parade last fortnight. To 
quiet Tabasco’s Catholics, the Federal 
government advised them to petition 
the governor for permission to reopen 
their churches and gave Tabasco au- 
thorities “express instructions to ab- 
stain from persecutions.” 

Ecuador & Peru: For more than 
100 years Ecuador has had a terri- 
torial dispute with Peru. Their cen- 
tury-old fight has been over a vast 
jungle region, the so-called Oriente, 
an area about the size of New York 
state, which both claim, Previous 
efforts at arbitration have failed and 
last fortnight fresh clashes between 
their troops brought charges of ag- 
gression from both sides. Both coun- 
tries rushed more troops to the fron- 
tier, and by last week feeling was 
running high in Quito and Lima. Mean- 
while, representatives of the two coun- 
tries continued their friendly bounda- 
ry talks in Washington, just as they 
have done since September, 1936, but 
with hope of a settlement practically 
abandoned. 

Bolivia & Paraguay: Like the Ecua- 




































































































doreans and Peruvians, the Bolivian 
and Paraguayan armies last week 
seemed anxious again to get at each 
other’s throats over the uninhabitable 
Chaco territory, whose ownership 
they have disputed for more than 100 
years (PATHFINDER, June 26, 1937). 
As, the three-year negotiations at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, threatened to 
result in the definite failure of the 
Chaco Peace Conference, Bolivian and 
Paraguayan troops faced each other 
menacingly on the Bolivian main road 
from Villa Montes and Santa Cruz. 
Any incident on that road might mean 
a new outbreak of the Chaco war 
which ended three years ago in an 
armistice pact—since repudiated by 
the revolutionary governments of 


both republics. 
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Syria: Elbow Jostle 


In addition to her concern with 
European and Far East wars and dis- 
sensions, France last week was con- 
fronted by a fresh crisis in the Near 
East. A glance at a map of that part 
of the world will show that fringing 
Alexandretta Bay, the “elbow” of the 
eastern Mediterranean, lies Syria. 
This former province of the old Otto- 
man empire was stripped from Tur- 
key after the World war. Ruled by 
France under a League of Nations 
mandate for the past 20 years, it has 
been divided into the Arab states of 
Lebanon and Syria. Though Alex- 
andretta is a part of Syria, for the past 
year and a half Turkey has demand- 
ed that it be made a separate state, 
with a plebiscite to decide whether 


it should be under Turkish or Arab_ 


rule. 

France’s mandate calls for only two 
Arab states—Syria and Lebanon, but 
she agreed that a plebiscite be con- 
ducted by the League. However, 
among Alexandretta’s 220,000 inhab- 
itants no fewer than seven distinct 
nationalities rub elbows. As a result 
the pre-plebiscite campaign was mark- 
ed by rioting and _ bloodstied, par- 
ticularly among the Arabs and Turks. 
Moreover, desiring Alexandretta’s har- 
bor and considering domination of the 
strategic “elbow” vital to Turkish 
security, Turkey last month charged 
France with “acts of bad faith” and 
“maneuvering”; denied French claims 
that even the Turkish residents (39 per 
cent of the total) were not keen for 
annexation by Turkey; and requested 
a halt in registrations for the elec- 
tions, set for July 25. 

By last week the tense Franco-Turk 
dispute had almost developed into a 
war threat. Following Turkish de- 
mands that the pre-plebiscite rioting 
be ‘halted, France set veteran French 
Moroccan troops and Foreign Legion- 
naires patrolling the region under 
martial law, while 30,000 Turkish 
troops were reported massed across 
the border. Despite this display of 
military strength, both sides insisted 
that their differences were near settle- 
ment. Great Britain, in her current 


role of mediator, was reported to have 
undertaken a settlement at France's 
urgent request. 
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Closer Stars 


In a system of constantly shifting 
planets, astronomers who measure 
distance in space prefer to take the 
sun, rather than the earth, as their 
central point of reference, Astronom- 
ically speaking, the earth and sun 
are close together, so that things near 
the sun are near the earth also. Up 
until fairly recent times, astronomers 
thought that the earth was swimming 
in relatively uncrowded space, but 
about 25 years ago, they began to dis- 
cover that there were dim, almost 
lightless stars relatively close to earth. 
One of these was Proxima Centauri, 
which in 1915 was calculated to be 
only 3.9 light years away—nearly half 
a light year closer than Alpha Cen- 
tauri, which up to then had been con- 
sidered earth’s closest neighbor out- 
side the solar system, 

Last month, astronomers of the 
Yerkes Observatory of the University 
of Chicago announced that they had 
foun: a star closer to earth than 
Proxi.na Centauri. This was Wolf 
424, invisible to the naked eye and 
only 1/50,000th as bright as the sun. 
Professor G. P. Kuiper of Chicago esti- 
mated that its distance from the sun 
was only 3.7 light years—about 22 
trillion miles. Cautiously, astronomers 
sat down to make other calculations. 

Last week, it appeared that as far 
as the earth was concerned, Wolf 424 
would have to take a back seat. Dig- 
ging around in their photograph files, 
astronomers of the University of Vir- 
ginia had uncovered pictures which 
showed Wolf 424 as it appeared in the 
heavens a dozen years ago. Plotting 
its parallax—the apparent motion of a 
star caused by the earth’s revolution 
around the sun—they found the curve 
of its flight only “% as great as had 
been calculated from the Chicago ob- 
servations. Since stars far from earth 
appear to have small curves, this 
meant that there were at least 30 stars 
closer to the solar system than Wolf 
424, and that the sun’s nearest stellar 
neighbor was still Proxima Centauri- 
only 23 trillion miles away, 

aeccniiandnccciagiaenttl 


Sun Research 


Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, whose 
last two names are among the most 
aristocratic in New England, made his 
fortune from nothing more elegant 
than natural gas. Formed from de- 
posits of vegetation, natura] gas has 
imprisoned in it the energy of the sun, 
which makes all living things grow. 
Last year, therefore, it was not sur- 
prising that when Dr. Cabot gave 
$615,000 to Harvard University, he 
specified that it should be used to find 
out what practical use could be made 
of the sun’s energy. Last week, after 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology had received $647,000 from Dr. 
Cabot for a similar purpose, sun re- 


search seemed to have before it a co 
fortable future. 

Exploring a field comparatively » 
to science, M. I. T. officials announc. ,| 
that they would divide their resea: 
into three branches: chemical, e¢|. 
trical and mechanical. Chemica! 
the sun already works for man 
nourishing plants and crops. It }h.. 
been estimated that an acre of land 
the temperate zones receives from |! 
summer sun an amount of heat eq\::! 
to that which would be gotten fr: 
burning 250 tons of high grade co.:! 
Plants, however, are not good « 
verters of this energy, since they c: 
ture less than one per cent of the h: 
that falls on them during the gro 
ing season. Thus, M. I. T. research: 
will spend part of their time tryi 
to produce plants which will mah. 
better use of the sun by absorbi 
more of its energy and _becomi 
better foods. 

Electrically, the sun has not be: 
harnessed at all; but since heat « 
radiation are closely akin to energ 
it is possible that the sun’s rays a 
also a potential source of elect: 
power. M. I, T. researchers thus « 
pected to investigate photoelect: 
cells and vacuum tubes as a means | 
capture the sun’s radiation and turn 
into some sort of power stream whic! 
may be used by man. 

Mechanically, harnessing of 1! 
sun’s rays is quite simple, Dr. Char): 
G, Abbot of the Smithsonian Ins! 
tution in Washington, D. C., has a! 
ready constructed the model of a‘pra: 
tical solar engine; utilizing the su: 
rays, it boils water into steam whic) 
may be used to heat houses or to dri 
other engines. Particularly in its ni 
chanical phase, as well as in the pr 
gram as a whole, M. LT. officia 
thought there were “exciting possibi! 
ties.” No visionary, Dr. Cabot ha 
stipulated in making his gift that th: 
should explore those possibilities f: 
at least 50 years. 

PE EEE RE yy et 
Briefs 


q ina recently published book, D: 
L. L. Thurstone of the University « 
Chicago charted seven “dimensions 
of the intellect: facility with numbers 
facility with speech, visualizing abi! 
ity, perception, memory, ability to re: 
son from facts, and ability to reaso: 
from words, 


@ To the American Association fo: 
Cancer Research, Dr. Madge T. Mack 
lin of the University of Western O: 
tario advanced a new cancer theory 
that although heredity is a strong fac- 
tor in the disease and persons fro: 
untainted families might be expected 
to live free from tumors, no one i: 
actually immune. Any one who live: 
long enough, she suggested, will even 
tually become afflicted with the dis- 
ease, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Mineral Records 
lhree years ago the mineral prod- 
ts of the United States and territo- 
es were valued at more than 3% 
pillion dollars. Two years ago pro- 
Jjuction increased and value increased. 
iast week economists of the Bureau 
Mines reported to Secretary of the 
interior Iekes and to the nation that 
preliminary estimates for 1937 showed 
that last year was an even better one— 
oduction of almost every mineral 
as up over 1936. The 1937 percent- 
e increase over 1936 follows: 





Mineral % Increase 
Gold P D6 a 8 
0 a 15 
Copper (smelter 38 
lron ore .. ; 18 
Crude petroleum 16 
Bituminous coal 1.9 
{nthracite 7 
Lead .. 23 
Zine 7 
\luminum ; 30 
Manganese 25 
Le hota 4 
Magnesite .. 5 
Sulphur . ‘ 36 
fluorspar .. ] 
SOs cea ; ‘ 5 
\sbestos 27 
Feldspar 10 
rungsten 34 


Contained in the Bureau report 
ere such figures as these: (1) Produc- 
in of crude petroleum reached an 
\|-time record with 1,278 million bar- 
ls: (2) a record was set for the out- 
it of virgin aluminum—292,681,000 
wounds valued at $55,609,000; (3) iron 
e output amounted to 72,093,548 
oss tons, a production rate of more 
n 24% tons a second for the year, 

e fourth highest year on record. 
In 1937, total mine production of 
d was 4,752,801 fine ounces; of sil- 
70,838,514 fine ounces, Smelter 
oduction of copper was 1,687,000,000 


unds. 
eel 


Threatening Surplus 
In 1933, Henry A. Wallace inherited, 
ng with his new job as Secretary 
\griculture, one of the most serious 
n problems in American history. 
o years of bumper crops had swol- 
supplies out of all proportion to 
land, undermined commodity pric- 
and shriveled farm income. 
Last week, after five years of toil- 
« to restore farm prosperity, Wal- 
e found himself confronted with 
e beginnings of the same old prob- 
On his desk in Washington were 
led reports on a dozen major crops 
lich showed that heavy yields of 
t year and currently favorable 
owing conditions were combining 
threaten a future of unmarketable 
rpluses. 
With a earryover of 200,000,000 
ishels from last year’s fat crop al- 
eady waiting to be sold, the 1938 
heat crop gave every indication of 
tting an all-time high of more than 
billion bushels. Such a yield would 
ave a record total surplus of some 
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Wallace Read Disheartening Reports 


450,000,000 bushels. At the same time, 
cotton faced an existing surplus of 
13,000,000 bales left over from last 
year’s record 19,000,000-bale harvest. 
Similarly, tobacco, corn, wool and 
rice had heavy existing carryovers. 

Effects of this situation were al- 
ready starting to make themselves 
felt last week, Farm commodity pric- 
es had dropped 30 per cent in one 
year, in contrast to a drop of but 7 
per cent in the prices of things farm- 
ers buy. Consequently, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was expecting 
farm income to drop at least a billion 
dollars below last year’s figure of 
$8,500,000,000. 

Disheartening as the picture must 
have looked to Wallace, there were 
nevertheless bright spots that had not 
been present in 1933. Perfected acre- 
age control was expected to cut the 
1938 cotton crop 6,500,000 bales below 
last year’s record, and to reduce the 
corn and tobacco outputs sufficiently 
to stiffen prices. Marketing quotas on 
these crops—a further aid to price sup- 
port—were also possible. To pad out 
shrinking farm income, the govern- 
ment was ready to contribute as much 
as a billion dollars in loans and sub- 
sidies. With such weapons as these, 
Wallace was preparing to meet the 
acid test of his new farm bill’s initial 
vear, 


Briefs 


G Because “no one now knows even 
the number of fur farms in this coun- 
try,” Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, had launched 
last week a nation-wide inquiry. He 
said only estimated statistics are avail- 
able and that “these vary from 15,000 
to 30,000 for the number of fur farms 
and from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 for 
the investments involved.” 

@ Compilation of business statis- 
tics for the first quarter of 1938 show- 
ed the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try to lead all other industries in the 
country. The aircraft plants showed 
a gain of 8 per cent in net profit over 
the 1937 period, with sales up 73 per 
cent. 
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RELIGION 


Marriage, Divorce 


Because their work involves efforts 
to improve the human race by mating 
of superior types, eugenists are vitally 
concerned with any new facts regard- 
ing marriage and divorce. Last week, 
after a meeting of the Eugenics Re- 
search Association in New York City, 
members of the association had the 
results of two new surveys available 
for study. 

From Dr. Paul Popenoe, of the Hu- 
man Betterment Foundation, Pasade- 
na, Cal., the engenists heard this: 

Couples married in religious cere- 
monies remain married longer than 
those wed in civil ceremonies. After 
a study of 669 marriages which ended 
in divorce, Dr. Popenoe said that the 
average duration of the religious mar- 
riage was 7.81, years and of the civil 
marriage, 5.13 years. He declared 
that three-fourths of all marriages in 
this country are performed by clergy- 
men and the remainder by justices of 
the peace. 

From Dr. Ira S. Wile of New York, 
the association heard: 

Insanity occurs four times as often 
among divorced persons as among the 
general population. He explained that 
the mental factors responsible for in- 
sanity might have the same factors 
responsible for the break-up of the 
marriage. He added: “Emotional in- 
stability is definitely related to alco- 
holism, cruelty, desertion and sexual 
inconstancy, which are accepted as 
legal bases of divorce. 


Briefs 


@ At the annual meeting of the 
Mother Church, the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston last week, 
Ralph Hastings Knapp of Needham, 
Mass., was elected president of the 
Mother Church. He succeeds Judge 
Clifford P! Smith of Newton. 

g A pastoral letter from the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate in Peru, discour- 
aging Catholics from joining Rotary 
Clubs, was read from all Peruvian 
pulpits. The letter rebuked Rotary for 
being “neutral” in religious matters 
and, while it did not prohibit Catho- 
lics from joining the organization, it 
made membership conditional. 

@ One of the first Buddhist church- 
es in the eastern part of the United 
States will be erected in Manhattan. 
The minister, Hozen Seki, has been 
conducting worship for about 100 
persons at his home during the last 
year. Several Buddhist temples are 
in operation on the West coast. 

@ A study and recreation center for 
German and Austrian refugees has 
been established at West Park, N. Y., 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, Accommodat- 
ing about 40 persons, who will share 
houschold duties and pay $1, a day to 
defray expenses, the 50-acre tract has 
been prepared by Quakers. 


See ied 













SCHOOLS 


Graduates’ Prospects 


“The lowest in four years’’—Cornell 
University. 

“Thirty per cent under 1937”—Uni- 
versily of Virginia. 

Filtering into the United States Of- 
fice of Education from college after 
college last week were gloomy reports 
on job prospects for graduates, Every- 
where Commencement-day orators 
were delivering familiar-sounding 
speeches of hope and encouragement, 
but the Class of 1938 was faced with 
an unemployment situation unmatch- 
ed since the deep depression years of 
1932-and 1933. 

Four years ago, the Class of 1938 
entered college at what business 
thought was the beginning of an up- 
turn. This month members of the 
class were leaving with business in- 
dexes down to a point lower than 
when they entered. To complicate 
matters, the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities were turning out a bumper 
crop of 147,500 graduates, about 3,000 
more than last year. 

As uncertain as business itself on 
when to look for the upturn, gradu- 
ates could only accept their diplomas 
—and hope. The colleges could gnly 
suggest that the graduates’ best chance 
for employment was in such fields as 
selling, teaching, engineering and 
pharmaceutical work. Sounding an 
even more doleful note was a survey 
by the Associated Press, which re- 
ported that 14 per cent of public works 
project employees were persons under 
25 years of age and that the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service listed this age group 
as having the greatest percentage of 
unemployment of all groups. 








Latin-Americans to American 


Until 1934, American University was 
notable among U, S. colleges chiefly 
for its “battle-scarred campus.” Lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C., the school 
had turned its 80 acres into a training 
field for the Army’s gas and flame 
division during the World war. The 
result was a heritage of pits burned 
into the university’s property. 

Otherwise, American University 
was unexceptional. Under conven- 
tional Methodist Episcopal direction, 
its 1,600 male and female students 
passed through orthodox liberal arts 
training on their way to B. A, degrees. 

Four years ago, however, American 
blossomed forth with a School of Pub- 
lic Affairs unlike anything else in the 
country. There Federal employees, 
regardless of age or position, could 
train themselves for better jobs. There, 
too, students and teachers could pick 
up, al first hand from top-ranking Fed- 
eral officials, instruction in the work- 
ing methods of a great government. 

The School of Public Affairs was a 
success. Enrollment jumped in one 
year from 200 to 800. Last week, the 


university was preparing to extend its 








International 


Jan Benes Sailed (See Col. 3) 


facilities for firsthand study of Amer- 
ican government to specially selected 
Latin-American students. Under a big, 
new grant of $18,000,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, four tuition 
fellowships will be awarded in the 
School of Public Affairs to Latin- 
American students, The various Lat- 
in-American governments will be in 
vited to nominate as “Hall of Nations 
Fellows” one student apiece. Final 
choice of the four who will come 
to study in Washington will rest with 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion of New York City. The Rocke- 
feller grant will also make possible 
appointment to American’s graduate 
faculty of an expert in Latin-American 
affairs whose special duty will be to 
work with the “Hall of Nations Fel- 
lows.” 

Although announcement of the plan 
carried with it no explanation, those 
interested in international education 
recalled that only last April the Rock- 
efeller Foundation had publicly de- 
plored the academic tendencies of to- 
talitarian nations (PATHFINDER, 
April 9). To these observers, it seemed 
likely that the Foundation, in assisting 
American University to play the “good 
neighbor” to Latin-America, was at- 
tempting to spread democratic ideol- 
ogy in the nations nearest home, 


ile i. 


gq In answer to a request for a rul- 
ing by a Kingston, N. Y., judge, the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment has decided that young disciples 
of Father Divine may not use their 
“heavenly” names in school. The 
judge, in his request, said: “One can 
well imagine what will happen to 
discipline in a school where a teacher 
is required to address a boy as ‘Great 
Bear’, or a girl as ‘Bright Beautiful.’ ” 

q Described by its president, Dr. 
J. A, Hill, as “the biggest matrimonial 
agency in this section,” West Texas 
State College has been provided with 
a “courting fence” for use by the 
freshmen. Made of rock, the fence 
was suggested by Miss M. Moss 
Richardson, professor of English. 








Pathfinde: 


NAMES 


JAN BENES, 68-year-old retired 
carpenter of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
brother of Czechoslovak Preside: 
EDUARD BENES, was en route las! 
week for a visit to his native land 
An American citizen, Jan left Euro; 
49 years ago and has not seen hi, 
world-famous brother since that tim 
Years ago, however, he helped finan 
Eduard’s education 


. 
*. * . 











“In recognition of distinguishe: 
achievements in cinematography,” the 
University of Southern Californi. 
conferred an honorary Doctor of Sci 
ence degree on WALT DISNEY, cre 
tor of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck 
Snow White and other animated car- 
toon characters. 

At Northampton, Mass., the plum)! 
ing inspector issued orders to dis 
connect modern bathroom fixtures in 
the home being built for Mrs. CALVIN 
COOLIDGE. The orders, based on a 
old Northampton plumbing law, wer: 
expected to cause the former Firs! 
Lady to delay moving in when the 
home is completed late this month. 


The WINDSORS, Duke and Duchess 
quietly marked their first wedding 
anniversary at Antibes, France. |: 
addition to scores of congratulator\ 
telegrams, the former king of Englani 
and his American wife received two 
long-distance telephone calls _ fro 
London, The calls were believed to 
have been made by members of the 
British royal family. 

Reports from London indicated tha! 
Col. and Mrs. CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERGH had ended almost two years 
of comparative seclusion at their coun 
try place in England. Early this 
month, they attended a court ball a! 
which the Colonel wore knee breeches 
Since May, they have been present at 
several social functions in compan) 
with British aristocracy. 


Acting on instructions from a Los 
Angeles judge, a jury regretfully re- 
turned the verdict that screen actress 
CONSTANCE BENNETT did not hav: 
to pay artist WILLY POGANY fo: 
the “inferior” portrait he painted of 
her (PATHFINDER, June 11). On 
juror expressed the jury’s actual fee! 
ing: “It was a beautiful picture.” 

On his 60th birthday, Dr. FRANK 
BUCHMAN, leader of the. Oxford 
Group, telephoned a question fron 
England to American followers in 
Stockbridge, Mass.: “Imagine a risinz 
tide of absolute honesty and absolut 
unselfishness sweeping from coast to 
coast. What would be the effect?” 
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FACTS ABOUT PILES—FREE 


Before you try risky or harsh treatment. 


reada free book offered by McCleary Clinic, 


2582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


“Undiscovered Field” 


( nless they marry into it, few career 
virls ever consider housekeeping an 
ttractive occupation. Yet to 200 
omen gathered in Washington’s Ho- 
Raleigh last week for the fifth an- 
ual convention of the National Ex- 
utive Housekeepers Association, it 

; more than that—it is a profession, 

id a likely field for young women 

seeking good jobs. 

\lthough the housekeepers had con- 
ened principally to exchange the 
itest household hints, they frolicked, 
o—at luncheons, teas, dinners and a 
ageant in which they dressed up in 


the character of their native cities. 
they listened to speeches by their 
‘First Lady,” Mrs. Henry Nesbit, 


housekeeper of the White House, and 
the dean of hotel men,” Lucius Boom- 
er, president of the luxurious Hotel 
\Valdorf-Astoria in New York. 

\ recurring theme heard during the 
convention was “How to get more rec- 
nition for housekeepers.” Compara- 
tively few people even know of their 
existence, yet the N. E, H. A. has 800 

embers and the U. S, Census lists 
almost 18,000 keepers of hotels. 

Housekeeping is an old career for 
vomen, but it has seldom been more 
profitable than it is today. Executive 
housekeepers, who keep the many 
rooms of hotels, hospitals, steamships, 
dormitories and clubs in apple-pie 

inning order, list the advantages of 
their work as these: salaries ranging 
trom $1,200 to $12,000 a year, plus 

eals and living quarters; liberal va- 
cations with pay; being their own boss 
s to working hours and methods. 

\ccording to views expressed at 
ist week’s convention, the “profes- 
ion” is as much open to young as to 

iddle-aged women. Gone is the tra- 

tion of the dour-faced, ratty-haired 
female who kept house like a terma- 
nt. Prerequisites for executive 
usekeeping today include a good all- 
ound education, preferably includ- 
¢ college work; training in institu- 
ional management, either at a univer- 
ty or in an institution; executive 
bility and tact.¢ Professional house- 
keepers must have a thorough knowl- 
dge of many things that a housewife 
leaves to someone else. Their conven- 
llons are among their best sources of 
ew information,so delegates last week 
spent three busy days picking each 
thers’ brains on such topics as deco- 
iting, repairs, disinfecting, budget- 
g, the servant problem, the guest 


roblem (women are thesloppiest hotel 


suests, it was mentioned), and the in- 
urance problem. The executive house- 
eeper must order supplies by the 


Training in professional] housekeeping is offered by 

hotel administration courses of Cornell Univer- 
y and Michigan State College, and also by the Lewis 
tel Training School of Washington, D. C. Ac- 
rding to executive housekeepers, collegiate home 
momics courses serve as good background, but 
pprentice- experience is best and a knowledge of 
enography is indispensable. Some mature house- 


ves are hired without other experience. 








thousands and supervise the work of 
dozens of servants, repair men, elec- 
tricians, painters, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, seamstresses and secretaries, 
so she must have an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of practical knowledge. 

It was to promote education re- 
search in housekeeping methods that 
curly-haired Miss Margaret Barnes, 
now of the Raleigh Hotel in the capi- 
tal, organized the N. E. H. A, or 
“Neeha,” in 1930. At that time, she 
was housekeeper for the big Hotel 
Roosevelt near New York’s Grand 
Central Station, A native New Yorker, 
she had started her career as a secre- 
tary at the fashionable Hote] Plaza, 
but soon saw the possibilities of 
housekeeping and studied it there, In 
a short time, she went to another hotel 
as behind-the-scenes boss. She has 
been a housekeeper for more than a 
quarter of a century now, and ad- 
vises young women to consider it as 
a career, because “it’s the most profit- 
able, undisc overed field open to wom- 
en today.” 


HOUSEHOLD 
Meat Salad 














During the hot summer months 
dishes that are easy to prepare be- 
come the favorites of most cooks. 


Thus this suggestion for a quick meat 
salad. The ingredients needed in- 
clude: one cup cold cooked pork or 
veal, diced; two medium-sized tart 
apples, diced; one-half cup diced 
celery, and one pimento, cut into 
small pieces. Mix with mayonnaise 
or other salad dressing to suit the 
taste and serve in bow! lined with 
lettuce and garnished with slices of 
stuffed olives. 
i ee 


Week’s Hints 


@ Contrary to popular belief, it is 
not harmful to eat acid fruits and milk 
at the same meal. 

q Broiled tomato slices not only 
decorate but also improve the flavor 
of steak or chops. 

@ Eggs, fish, cheese, mushrooms, 
peas and beans may be used as a meat 
substitute in various recipes, 

@ Vegetables used in salads should 
be dried before combining them with 
the salad dressing; otherwise the 
salad is likely to become watery. 
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FOR 30 DAYS INSPECTION 


by RETURN M4 IL. 
nt’ STANDARD 
FREE LIFE FAMILY GROUP 

HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


PROTECTION CERTIFICATE 


Costs only a few cents a day. Get protection now. No 
medical exam. No agents. Send no money. Write to 
FIDELITY MUTUAL BENEFIT CORP., Dept. PF 


_ Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


DEAF MH AUDIPHONES 


Bone and Air Conduction 





Don’t be handicapped by impaired hearing 
Small, compact and reasonably priced 
Write for Free Home Trial to 


HEARING DEVICES CO. 
2417 Times a+ New 


LL ALL FLIES 
Pieced anywhere. Daisy Fly 
ilier attracts and kills flies. 
Sane efiective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot i — 
s J Willnot soll or injure anythi 
all season. 20c at 


wt Lasts 
Gealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. 






















TRAVEL See New York through my letters 

I will write to you as a friend hex. A descrip- 

tions in detail of life a lived in this fascinating city. 

My newsy personal letters will bring New York 

to you. Rockefeller Center, Foreign sections, Fifth 

Ave. & Broadway, ete. Excellent material for club and 
school work. $1.00 for three lengthy letters. 


TRAV ELLER, Gen. Del, FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 
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Trade Your Old Glasses as Part Payment 
on a NEW Pair. This Offer Good for a 
Short Time Only. 


Write TODAY for FREE Eye Tester and Catalog 
showing latest styles and NEW LOW PRICES. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Send your name, address and age TODAY to 
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EDITORIAL 





A Subject for Inquiry 


During the past several weeks, in 
Congress and elsewhere, charges have 
been made that Federal funds are be- 
ing used for political purposes. More 
specifically, charges have been made 
that the Works Progress Administra- 
tion is taking an active part in primary 
electioneering. 

The charges reached their peak only 
a short time ago when Harry Hopkins, 
WPA head, saw fit to state his prefer- 
ences in the Iowa primary contest. 
“If | lived in Iowa,” he said, “I would 
vote for Otha Wearin.” Wearin, U. S. 
Representative who had _ supported 
President Roosevelt’s court enlarge- 
ment plan, was running against Sena- 
tor Guy M. Gillette in Iowa’s Demo- 
cratic race for the senatorial nomi- 
nation, Because Senator Gillette had 
voted against the court plan, Hop- 
kins’s back-handed endorsement of 
Wearin was interpreted as a New Deal 
effort to punish Gillette. The implica- 
tion was that WPA workers in Iowa 
would be pressed into voting against 
him. As it turned out last week, Gil- 
lette won with ease, but the bad odor 
of the original charges still remained. 


Similarly, a bad odor has come up ° 


from the state of Kentucky. There, 
Governor Albert B. Chandler is stag- 
ing a primary campaign in an effort 
to win the senatorial nomination from 
U. S. Senator Alben Barkley, a New 
Deal leader. According to well-sub- 
stantiated reports, state WPA officials 
are exerting high-pressure methods to 
have WPA workers support Barkley 
when the primary vote takes place in 
August. This is being done, it has 
been pointed out, because Governor 
Chandler is using his potent state or- 
ganization to _ high-pressure _ state 
workers for his own political pur- 
poses. At the same time in Washing- 
ton, the New Deal has made it clear 
that it wants Barkley to win at ail 
costs. In effect, there has been an al- 
most open admission that the WPA 
is being used as an electioneering 


force to combat Chandler’s own ma- - 


chine. 

Growing out of the situation both 
in Iowa and Kentucky, the charges 
have spread to a point where they are 
now being applied against WPA on a 
nation-wide scale. Only the naive, of 
course, will overlook the fact that this 
is an election year and that wild ac- 
cusations are in season, but it is nev- 
ertheless a fact that so much smoke 
means there must be a fire somewhere 
—an ugly little fire. 

In view of this fact, there seems to 
be good cause for an inquiry into the 
political aspects of Federal expendi- 
tures, and just such an inquiry has al- 
ready been suggested. In the Senate 
last week, a group of New Dealers 
and anti-New Dealers joined in spon- 
soring a resolution to investigate all 





charges of political use. of-relief and 
recovery funds. The _ investigation 
would be broad, covering Republican 
sins as wel] as Democratic sins, be- 
cause even Republicans have appar- 
ently been able to use WPA and PWA 
to their advantage. 

Certainly the subject is well worth 
an inquiry. Since the New Deal came 
to office, billions of dollars have been 
spent on relief and recovery, and mil- 
lions of men have been employed on 
public projects. Here, almost inescap- 
ably, a huge electioneering machine 
has come to exist, even though it may 
not have been used appreciably as yet. 
Potentially, millions of men at work 
under WPA and PWA constitute a rich 
field for politicians wanting to corral 
votes. In this way, Federal funds 
may be used indirectly in politics; 
programs supported by all taxpayers 
may be made to serve a twofold pur- 
pose—while they give needed relief, 
they may be manipulated to yield fat 
returns on election days. 

This is a situation that implies great 
and obvious dangers. Up to now, the 
political uses of Federal funds appear 
to have been confined to a few states 
and localities, but the condition can 
spread unless checked. There is no 
doubt, even among his foes, that Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins is sincere when 
he says that WPA is to be kept clear 
of politics, but it is not easy to control 
the activities of minor officials run- 
ning the relief machinery in towns, 
cities, counties and states. When and 
if an inquiry is held—as it should be 
held—the investigators should make it 
a point not only to disclose abuses but 
also to suggest ways for eliminating 
them. 

Many of the charges aired so far 
must necessarily be discounted as 
mere political bunk, but the situation 
as a Whole should rightly cause con- 
cern. If it is true, for instance, that 
WPA is openly active in Kentucky 
politics, what reason is there for be- 
lieving that it is not similarly active 
in other states? None but the cynical 
will shrug their shoulders at the pros- 
pect. If the Kentucky technique were 
applied nationally, Americans would 
see politics at their worst. More than 
that, they would see a menacing new 
devélopment in their democracy. Fed- 
eral programs, when they involve bil- 
lions of dollars and millions of men, 
can indeed be dangerous if they are 
also made the weapons of politics. 

President Roosevelt has _ himself 
voiced sharp words on the subject. In 
1934, not long after the New Deal had 
launched its first big works program, 
he had this to say -to officials in 
charge: 

“We want you to be absolutely hard- 
boiled if you find any local person 
within your own states who is trying 
to get political advantage out of the 
relief of human needs and you will 
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have the backing of this Administra 
tion 1,000 per cent even if you hi 
the biggest political boss in the Unit. 
ed States ...” " 

President Roosevelt should be amon 
the first to welcome an honest inqui: 
into the situation today. 


q 
Sudeten Maine 


Whatever else might happen in th 
continually surprising country of ours 
we never thought the day would con 
when a group of Maine residen 
would resemble the Sudeten Germa: 
of Czechoslovakia. The story can 
out last week when a Quebec legislat. 
appealed to the Canadian parliame))! 
to annex a small corner of Maine. 

According to the legislator, J. | 
Pouliot, the area involved is about fi, 
square thiles and contains about 1()) 
persons of French-Canadian descen! 
Ile said residents of the area, in th: 
extreme northwesterly part of the 
State, are cut off from the rest 
Maine by miles of dense forest, that 
their only market is in Canada ani 
that they must buy all their supplics 
there, too. The residents are anxiou: 
to come under the sovereignty of Can- 
ada, said Pouliot, because at presei! 
they must pay double duties on arti 
cles bought and sought, have no 
schools on the American side of th: 
border, and are not permitted to send 
their children to the Canadian schools 
because they pay no Canadian taxes 

Just considering these reasons, ther: 
seems to be every justification for th: 
isolated little group’s request, and it 
would be a nice gesture on Canada’s 
part to give these Maine men anid 
women what the United States can- 
not. Besides, except for one consid 
eration, the little tip of land probably 
would never be missed. Canada would 
have a slightly broader domain ani 
she would be happy. The affected 
Maine residents would be better oli 
econemically and they would be hap 
py. The United States would be gen- 
erous by granting the request and wi 
would be happy. But there is that 
one consideration. 

We mean the Republican party. W: 
can hear the indigant party chieftains 
now—“Why give up part of Maine” 
If this country is going to give awa\ 
anything, let it give away a small 
piece of the Solid South, or a chunk 
of Farmer-Labor Minnesota or even 
an edge of Progressive Wisconsin. A 
few miles of Maine is a few miles o! 
Maine, and we'd as soon give up Ver 
mont as any part of Maine.” 

We're sorry for the unfortunate 
Maine group; we’re sorry for Canada. 
We like to see everyone, happy, but we 
advise the Canadian parliament to kil! 
the bill, letting the isolated band otf 
100 struggle along as best it can. 
We've gotten along splendily with 
Canada for more than 150 years, bul 
there are millions upon millions of 
Republicans, and we wouldn’t dare 
predict the international consequences 
if “Maine didn’t stay intact, voting the 
straight Republican ticket, year after 
year, come what may. 
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J. Edgar Hoover 

fo most Americans, juvenile or 
dult, John Edgar Hoover is simply 

ie “head G-man.” The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation which he directs, 
f not the most important of the gov- 
ernment’s dozen law’ enforcement 
vencies, is easily the most spectacu- 
lar, Spectularly, two weeks ago, Di- 
ector Hoover flew south to investi- 
vate the kidnaping of little James 
Bailey Cash, Jr., at Princeton, Fla., 

PATHFINDER, June 11). Last week, 
Hoover announced that the boy had 
heen found—dead, The solution was 
it hand (see page 4). 

Hoover has always allied himself 
crupulously with the forces of right 
and morality. Washington-born, in 
iis “teens he taught Sunday school and 
sang in the choir of a local Presbyte- 
rian church. A brilliant high school 
student, he wanted to become a min- 
ister. Unable to afford an orthodox 
college education, he got himself a 
clerkship in the Library of Congress 
and went to law school at night. 

With this scant background, Hoover 
entered the Department of Justice in 
1917, and soon impressed his superiors 
with his neatness and industry. When 
Attorney General A, Mitchell Palmer 
began a notorious red-baiting cam- 
paign in 1919, Hoover was made Spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney General and 
put in charge of investigating “dan- 
verous” radicals, many of whom were 
subsequently deported under the un- 
popular Sedition Act. In 1924, when 
gifted, eccentric William J. Burns left 
the Division of Investigation (as it 

as called until 1935), Hoover, then 

ily 29, was put in charge. 

During the Harding administration, 

Division had been crowded with 
competents, some of whom even had 
iminal records. Hoover cleaned out 
is offices from top to bottom, and 
iffened the requirements for investi- 

gators, so that most of the F. B. I.’s 
\70 special agents today are either 
vyers or experienced detectives. 

In spite of Hoover’s reforms, how- 

er, the Division long continued to 

weak. Its agents, not authorized 
inake arrests, could only point out 
ilinals to police authorities of states 
cities. Its work consisted chiefly 
f investigating bankruptcies, enforc- 
ng the Mann Act and chasing automo- 
le thieves across state lines, But in 
1932, the Lindbergh baby was kid- 
aped, and kidnaping, in cases where 
riminals crossed state boundaries, 
aS made a Federal offense.t 

\fter that the work of the G-men 
ent on apace, John Dillinger, “Baby 
ace” Nelson and “Pretty Boy” Floyd 
ere shot dead by Hoover’s men in 
i934—the same year that agents were 
mpowered to make arrests and carry 


+ The Lindbergh law has since been amended so 
at special agents may work on cases in which kid- 
ped persons have not been returned within a week. 








International 
Hoover: All Criminals Are “Rats’’ 
guns. A flood of publicity began to 


glorify the F. B. I, 

At the same time, local police forces 
and other Federal enforcement agen- 
cies began to mutter that Hoover's 
methods were too bloody, that he 
sought personal publicity, and that 
G-men revealed too much about their 
methods of detection. In several in- 
stances—notably in the Lindbergh 
case—critics complained that Hoov- 
er’s Bureau was taking much credit 
where it deserved little. 

Nevertheless, kidnapings, bank rob- 
beries and other crimes which were 
in the province of the F. B. IL. fell 
sharply in number. Photographs and 
fingerprints of criminals began to pour 
into the Department of Justice from 
police headquarters all over the coun- 
try; its fingerprint files of 8,500,000 
cards are now the world’s biggest. 

Likewise, Director Hoover’s salary 
has grown, from $7,500 to $10,000, and 
he is the main-spring of the F. B. 1. 
Hoover works tirelessly; employees in 
the Bureau’s fingerprint division have 
called him a “slave-driver.” To quiet 
those who criticized him for never 
having made an arrest, he has per- 
sonally conducted the capture of sev- 
eral criminals since 1936, but he has 
to spend so much time at his desk that 
he rides an electrical hobby-horse 
to keep himself fit. Unmarried and 
43, he lives in a respectably run- 
down section of W ashington 

Although “Head G-Man” Hoover sel- 
dom takes a drink of liquor, he enjoys 
occasional visits to night clubs in New 
York, where he is acquainted with 
numerous well-known figures in the 
newspaper and entertainment world. 
Most of his public appearayces, how- 
ever, are at gatherings of civic organ- 
izations, To these, despite the theo- 
ries of penological experts, he usually 
gives speeches against “pampering” 
prisoners and makes it clear that to 
the crusading F. B. L, every criminal, 
large or small, is “a rat.” 
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U. S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
Eailwey Mail Clerks — Mail Carriers — 
Postal Clerks—File Clerks, ete.—Com- 
mon School Education needed. Write 
immediately for Free 82-page book, 
with list of positions we train you 
for and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept.W-179, Rochester, N. ¥. 


AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY NEEDS 


trained men, New opportunities 
greater than ever before. Employ- 
ment curve continues to skyrocket up- 
wards. Aero I. T. RF Mechanics 
a ngineering Courses superv y wor nown 
6 au thorities. No flying involved. Restricted 
enrollments—booklets available. 


AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INST. 
5262 W. San Fernando Road, Los Angeles. California 


DOO LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED 





+ 

Covers entire family for low cost of 
one. Nomedicalexam. Reliable Co, 
under supervision of Insur. Dept. 
State of Delaware. Write now. 
Be srotected. THE FEDERAL LIFE 

ENEFIT ASS'N., Citizen's 
Sank Bidg.. Wilmington. Del. 


WANT ME 


National company needs 350 more men on local 
routes. Operate on credit. Ford Sedans or 
$500 cash given producers as @ bonus. Rush 
postcard for free facts. 


Albert Mills, Baul Abert Mls, 5347 Monmouth, Cincinnati @, IN A Wet 


HOW 72ST AJ0B 


written by Veteran Newspaperman. Clear, Concise, 


COFFE E RO 
PAYING Uf 




























Say,”" “How To Get The Job You Want Most.” 
SEND $1 TODAY to H. Clayton Curran, P. O. Box 
1-0-0- 4, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
HILL BROS. Box P P. '- SALIDA, ¢ coLo. 
SEND FOR FREE C copy of Rhy 
Song Poem Dictionary and Instruction Rhyming 
PWRITERS Submit best poems, melodies to- 
day for our bonafide superior offer. 
ne sTUBIOS, Bop. mF, + Portiond, Gre. 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, seek 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY. PANY. Dept. 585. ATLANTA, GA. 
y 
“I TAKE MY OWN 
MEDICINE EVERY NIGHT 
TO PEP UP LIVER BILE 
FLOW UP TO 2 PINTS DAILY” 
his 82nd birthday. keuguing ote cons 
r digestion, cramp, etc. ERAN 
famous for his NO. 9999 (OUR Ee 
tablets which are used by many eB 
it’ suffer crema OB pstive, sluggish cer. 
you are troubled with constipat 
. bilfous- 
= cour ome. = od gad run down feel- 
gor. 0. c. dac restiess feeling, genera imise 
MEBANE Ba ow om hoxton, ‘coated tongue “bad breath 
AT 6 (sewer gas), dizziness, etc,, caused or 
enjoy. dite. Write for DR "8 NO. 9999 (FOUR 
NINE Pe " ne on Postage extra, “MONEY re q 
for o 1.00. e extra ) 
iF a ST BOTTL BPX HOKENT ou UP. Write to 
fae ream of akon 
PREE TRIAL. If 
eee. pet 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA Anh 
Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. hey 


Complete. Tells: ‘‘How To Write Letters,’’ ‘“‘What To 
~~ 
K Inks, Shiners, Desta and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
on How to Write Popular Songs. 
And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
These were the words of DR. MEBANE on 
digestion, loss of pep and appetite, 
aggre- 
ted by an Spective iver r liver bile flow and 
rated by DR MEBANE 
OR. MEBANE MEDICINE CO., Dept. A-161, Wapello, lowa 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Revivals 


Because too many new pictures for 
this summer look like box-office flops, 
distributors and exhibitors are turn- 
ing to well-tried film favorites to make 
up their losses. By last week, almost 
50 old and not-so old hits had been 
announced for re-showing not only in 
revival theaters but in first-run houses 
as well, 

Greatest fanfare of all surrounded 
last week’s release of “A Farewell to 
Arms,” starring Helen Hayes, support- 
ed by Gary Cooper. The war film, 
made in 1932, had been eompletely 
re-edited to avoid international com- 
plications that might result from too 
realistic a treatment of the Italian re- 
treat which opens it. Advertised like 
a brand new product, it was faring 
better than many a current offer. 

Among other films on the reissue 
list last week were “The Sign of the 
Cross” (Charles Laughton, Claudette 
Colbert, Frederic March) and the 
hardy perennials, “It Happened One 
Night,” “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 
and “The Scoundrel.” Most successful 
of al] the current revivals have been 
Rudolph Valentino’s “The Sheik” and 
“Son of the Sheik.” Themselves out- 
moded and starring an actor who has 
been dead for more than a decade, 
they have drawn record crowds, 

~ ——————e< —— 


You'll Be Seeing 


Saint in New York (RKO): Based 
on the book of the same name, this 
fantastic melodrama is unexpectedly 
good. The lethal deeds of “The Saint” 
(Louis Hayward), modern. knight- 
errant who contracts with the law to 
wipe out the city’s gangsters, take place 
almost nonchalantly, but the story 
maintains suspense and excitement all 
the same. The Saint plays his part 
with the daring suitable to the role, 
and Kay Sutton, as the tipster upon 
whom the gang is finally revenged, is 
a convincingly dangerous love interest. 











Three Comrades (M-G-M): Rarely 
does Hollywood produce a picture of 
such beauty as this adaptation of 
Erich Maria Remarque’s “Three Com- 
rades.” It is full of dark moods and 
bright characters. Simply, in clear- 
cut incidents, it tells the story of the 
loyal devotion of three German sol- 
diers (Robert Taylor, Franchot Tone 
and Robert Young) to each other and 
the woman they love (Margaret Sulla- 
van). Caught helplessly in the midst 
of poverty and civil unrest in post- 
war Germany, the four struggle vali- 
antly for existence, but even their 
moments of pure joy are overshadow- 
ed by a sense of doom, Miss Sullavan, 
as the courageous girl whom the war 
stripped of riches and health, gives a 
great performance, and Franchot Tone, 
as the perfect friend, tops all his past 
efforts. Frank Borzage, who also di- 
rected “A Farewell to Arms” and the 





Sullavan and Taylor Star in a Hit 


silent version of “Seventh Heaven,” 
has made this one of the stand-out 
pictures of the year. 


ON THE AIR 
First “Czar” 


Last week, radio had its first “czar.” 
Elected in Washington by the board 
of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, the “czar” was 
44-year-old Neville Miller. 

Expected to supervise the radio in- 
dustry much as Will H. Hays regu- 
lates the movies and Keneshaw Moun- 
tain Landis bosses baseball, Miller 
will formally take office as president 
of the N. A. B. on July 1. His salary 
will be $25,000 a year, plus $5,000 for 
traveling expenses. As head of the 
association, he will represent 436 
broadcasting stations, including nearly 
all the major ones. His duties will 
follow the radio industry’s desire to 
discipline itself rather than fall under 
the censorship implicit in government 
regulation (PATHFINDER March 5 
and 12). 

Miller will come to his new office 
in Washington directly from Prince- 











International 


Miller Will Be Paid $25,000 


Path finde: 


ton University, where he has bec 
assistant to President Harold Dodd. 
Born in Louisville, Ky., he was at on 
time dean of Louisville’s law schoo 
Last year, before going to Princeton, 
he was mayor of Louisville. 


WAR DEBTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 





unsettled war debt question. Son 
have advanced more or less. wil 
eyed plans, such as that Great Britai 
should pay her share by giving Be 
muda to America, or that other debt. 
nations should pay up by giving thei 
art treasures to American museun)s 
Others, in a somewhat more practic:)| 
vein, would have Europe pledge itse|i 
to disarmament in return for cancel! 
tion or establish educational funds |. 
help Americans study abroad. 

The cold fact appears to be, ho, 
ever, that the war debt notes now hel 
by the Treasury are probably of litt: 
or no value. Eventually, the United 
States may collect something on the 
—either minute settlements in gold o: 
some less tangible benefit like ches) 
European trave] for Americans. Bul 
to expect anything like collection «| 
12 billion dollars is regarded by mos! 
experts as carrying optimism to tl: 
point of absurdity. 

Nevertheless, the significance of th: 
situation is not at al] absurd. In the 
first place, the defaulting nations have 
come to feel the weight of the Johnso 
Act. This act, passed by Congress i! 
1934, bans all such nations from see! 
ing loans in American securities mar- 
kets—a ban of no little importance to 
foreign governments in need of mone) 
In the second place, the defaults «i 
rectly affect the American taxpaye! 
America borrowed from her citizens 
to lend to Europe, and she must repa\ 
And if she does not get the money fron 
her debtors, she must collect it from 
her taxpayers. In fact, the taxpayei 
has been paying the bill, in one way 
or another, ever since the war, ani 
in all probability will continue to do 
so. In the course of years, the debto: 
nations have paid close to three billio 
dollars on the 10 billions borrowed 
from America. But this week, despit 
the three billions already paid, th« 
total debt stood at more than 12 
billions in unpaid principal and « 
crued interest—a fact of prime con 
cern to taxpayers. 

Because the subject is packed wit! 
political dynamite, Congress has so 
far been wary in its treatment of th: 
situation. Certain groups still insis! 
that the debts should be collected in 
full—with interest. Others, more rea! 
istic, speak vaguely of “settlements. 
But as the U. S. Treasury awaited this 
week’s defaults, the truth seemed tv 
be that America had made a bad in 
vestment. To many detached from 
politics, this point appeared obvious: 
most of the billions invested had been 
invested in the non-productive busi- 
ness of war, and they might just as 
well have been invested in a forest 
fire—there could be no profit from 
either; there could be only loss, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Heve you anything to Oz: sell or exchange’? Do you want 
agente? Want help? ant to work up @ profitable business at 
Sme, through the alle? PATHFINDER is read by more than 
. jon families. Tell your stery to these interested readers 
tne fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 a 3 a word; minimum fourteen word 
beach initial and grou f figures, as wel! as each part of the 
ame and address, will be be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nesrest adv as listed on page two. 














CLOTHING FOR SALE 
MONEY! Suits $2.00, 0, Coats $1.00, ), Dresses 30c. 


Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York. 
COMPOSERS 


7_eeneeeee ee ee 
4NTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 


ers, Ltd, Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


Sn) a CTRIC FENCE 


ECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 complete! 


talogue Free. 


Holds all live- 


ock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. 
ranteed. Details free. Sentinel, Dept. K-883, 
innati, O. 

FARMS FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS _ 
EE CATALOG 2000 farm bargains 16 states. Write 
day. Strout Realty, 255-EA 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








a FROG RAISING a 

AISE FROGS!’ We Buy! Good prices year round. 
nal pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
ican Frog Canning (145-H) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 

INSTRUCTION 

OF = “POR “UNCLE SAM.’ $1260—$2100. 
minations, List positions and particulars 
how to qualify—Free. Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N 











‘Try next 
tell- 
Dept. 
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MEDICAL 
THMA—a “guaranteed curative treatment, Results 


fore you pay. Dr. Evans, Algona, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LUABLE INFORMATION: Can mean a fortune to 
Send stamp. Lloyd Di 1, LaGrange, Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


TENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ““When and 

to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 

ng points to inventors and illustrate important 

hanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 

e of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable 

es, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 

iress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
eys, 52-G, Victor Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


VENTORS— —Time counts— —Don’ t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.” No charge 

preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
d Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
4 Adams Bidg., _Washington, D. C. 


VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 








atented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
t, St. Louis, Mo. 

_ PHOTO FINISHING 

{MEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 


iaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
teen reprints only 25c. Same day service. Details 
i Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 
rosse, Wisc. 
_ ENLARGEMENTS “WOc. 12 for $1.00. Rolls ex- 
tly developed, carefully printed 25c. 24 hr. serv- 
' Proposition for Free developing and printing 
led with order. Photo-Craft, Box 670e, Canton, O. 
iE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! 
eveloped, printed, and choice of two enlarge- 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 
coin. Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, 
1eapolis, Minn. 
OMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
1 Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
t neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


APSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll de eloped, 8 Natural 
olor Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
azingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 
esville, Wisconsin. 


REPRINTS 25c. 100 1 reprints s $l. 00. 
ith _16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, 


ICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 
rints: 2 enlargements; 25c coin. 

Ottawa, Kas. ~~ 
SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your 
end 25ec—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, 
em, Wis. : 
LL DEVELOPED. 
olored) 8 prints 25c. 
ILL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
irgement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
d Heights, Ohio. 


Roll developed 
_ Maywood, Til. 
8 guaranteed 
OK Photo Serv- 


roll. 
West- 


Enlargements (1 
47, Joliet, 


Two ‘Glossy 
Arbor Service, 














(LL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
LMS DEVELOPED, 16 prints, 2 enlargements—25c. 


lruefoto, Dept. C-67, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing ailment frequently resulting in 
ANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
1 Norway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a medi- 
e with specific remedial action on these cases, 
ving many from operation. Particulars on request. 


PILES DON’T BE CUT 



















Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

1e day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C43 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


| 
| 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Word Puzzle 


Take three little words—lace, pony 
and dice. The puzzle is to rearrange 
the 12 letters that make up these three 
words so as to form one word meaning 
a literary work containing information 
on all subjects. 











Brain Teaser 


Gardeners are frequently confront- 
ed with problems similar to this in- 
teresting one.contributed by Dr. W. R. 
Laughlin of Los Angeles: The con- 
eave sides of three arcs of three equal 
circles form the outer boundaries of 
a one acre tract of land. How many 
rods of fencing will it take to enclose 
this acre? Answer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The volun- 
teers ages were 64 and 20, respectively. 

‘intial ita a an 


Smiles 


Boss—James, I wish 
whistle while you work. 


you wouldn't 


James—I wasn’t working; I was 
just whistling. 

Reckless Driver—I believe there 
must be something wrong with this 


car, I hear the cylinders knockin’, 
Passenger—It isn’t the cylinders; 
it’s my knees, 


Mrs, Neighbor—lI’ve been 
for my husband for two hours. 

Spinster—That’s nothing. I’ve been 
looking for one for 20 years and have- 
n't found him yet. 


looking 








Elizabeth—How’s your new board- 
ing house? 

Suzanne—The rooms are just toler- 
able, the table is so-so—but the gossip 
is simply great, 


Guppy—You remember Chuzz, don’t 
you? 

Duff—Yes, very well. 

Guppy—tThey tell me he’s living like 
a king. 

Duff—Poor devil! 








SALESMEN WANTED 


$50 WEEKLY POSSIBLE FROM START p placing na- 
tionally advertised Counter Card goods with stores. 
Chance to double earnings in few weeks. Most un- 


usual selling opportunity in wholesale field. Perma- 
nent connection, World’s Products Co., Dept. 686, 
Spencer, Ind. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN | to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time, If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Songwriters 
Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ¢ ORIGINAL | POEMS, SONGS, ~ for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to’ Columbian Music 
Publishers Lid., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedi- 
a .F ag ag Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
PO es ee 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO BARGAIN: Ripe, 
Redleaf chewing or smoking, 


free 
Submit 





Mellow, aged, long 


mild or strong, 10 


pounds $1.00. . Guaranteed clean, choice quality. 
Morris Farms, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

HIGHER | QUALITY! Golden smoking _ or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds 


tpaid, $1.00, Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 








TARIL 


This Mustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
abie information 
for men suffering 









from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs: forget: 
fulness, low vitali- 
ty, sleeplessness 
night rising, and 
bladder trouble, 


If you have these 
symptoms, you 
: should net be 
without this beok 
Send A tote for thie Mustrated free another 
book con valuable information 
Iso contains infor- 
fiferd Sanitariam 
jern treatment 





MiLrorD Sanrrantum, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kansas 


Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 
Address 





City & State__ 




















\ 


















ORY. Also 
ness. 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 
about my Appliance for reducible rup- 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- 
thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope, 
BrooksCompany, 373 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 
Easy to use Viscose Method heals many oid 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK, 
P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
posteard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-B St., Hallowell, Me. 
Neglected caste symptoms may lead to 
trouble later. te for FREE BOOKLET. ~j 
year-old easy-to-take palliative home treatment. 
Or. Paddock, 5806, Desk 90, Kansas City,Mo. 
Getting up nights, pains In back 
and mental exhaustion. RARE WILD DESERT HERBS 
AND ROOT TEA, nature’s proven remedy, has 
Write for particulars. Padre onder Herb Co., 
4319 Iowa, San Diego, Calif. 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 
H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von’s Tablets 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.”’ If you suf- 


THE WAY COMPANY 
Why suffer with that rupture? Learn Worries! 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL, 
140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, tMlinois 
Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
and postpaid. pagers the author today——-H., P. 
IRRITATIONG and DISTRESS 
experiences of ye users and facts about 80- 
MEN PAST 40 and legs, depressed feeling, physical 
brought relief to thousands, 30 days treatment $3.00. 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 
10 years with acid-stomach 
to diet the rest of my life. 
and could eat nothing but 
I weigh 171 pounds, can ea 
indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, 





fer from bloati 
or eny other acid stomach trouble, you, too, nou 


receive quick relief. Send at once for 

of this wonderful treatment and details of —— 

teed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 95-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 































































MAKE THIS TEST eter smone” 


Now let go. The flavor returns at once, 
If you think you enjoy tobacco flavor proving you enjoy tobacco flavor chiefly 
chiefly through your sense of taste... ' through your sense of smell. Now you 
make this simple test. While you’re smok- ‘y know why HALF & HALF’Ss distinctive 
ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that : aroma, added te iis Guee tne, giuns you 
your tobacco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. a richer, fuller tobacco flavor. This exclu- 


sive quality is called FLAVOROMA. 


Why you get FLAVOROMA CHE TIN TELESCOPES! plese 2 
only from Half & Half oe TOGETHER... 


AS YUU USE UP 
THE TOBACCO... 
As the test shows, you enjoy flavor partly 


through your sense of taste, largely 
through your sense of smell. 
Knowing this, we set out to blend a 
tobacco appealing partly to your tongue, 
but especially to the keen nerves at the 
back of your nose. 
In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that = : — + 
does just that. A blend with a special THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as ycu use it, makes 
quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 
perfect combination of AROMA and down for the last load, (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


TASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. A 
Bess Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 
It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 


VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you ) 
more pipe-smoking pleasure. ‘AND 
Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why a 


FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 


smokers to this tobacco every day. FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 


Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 





